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V.vcvy 1HI-. institution should adopt and 
implomont an appropriatul\ tinudablud and 
prit)ritisod strati\i;y tor t!u* du\olopnu*nt ot 
onvironnu'ntal education, and also a w ider 
strategy tor tin* impro\ement ot all aspivts ot 
its en\ ironmental pert'ormance as an 
institution. T hese strategies should he based on 
tull consultation within the institution, tc* 
ensure the w idest possible commitment to their 
ettectiN e implementation. 

l-.ach institution's policy tor ein ironmental 
educatii)n sht>uld int^ liuit*, in [■>tO ti^. ular, a 
strategy tor the promotion ot en\ ironmental 
education acrt)ss the curriculum, together with 
an actii)n plan tor its implementation. 

I- hi: ha s an important part to pla\ in 
de\ ek)ping the en\ ironmental understanding 
ot students whose courses an* not spi*citi^.all\ 
“en\ iri)nmenta!" in tocus. 

'Such "cross-curricular gn*ening" ma\ be 
concerned w ith wcirk-rehUed needs, or more 
broadly w ith the students' needs as citizens. In 
practice, much pro\ ision ma\ address both sets 
ot needs concurrentlv 

Accordingly, we conclude b\ recommending 
that the IX'partment tor I ducation and the 
Welsh Ottice should iommission, oo[ later than 
the academic \ ear 1MU=^ on, national appraisal 
ot the progress which 1 HI has made in tlu' 
de\elopment ot en\ ironmental education 
against tin* background ot this Ri*port and 
''hould consider the need tor tuither lUtion iU 
national le\i*I in the li);hl ot this ,i[>['*raisal. 

1 \tr.)ct trom / u.’/riM/Ji/ce/,// /o 1 / b’ 

ho fin flh-f ./;/(/ ( nhwi lO' ;e j/ , 

Dll \\i‘lsh ( )\\'u i\ > 
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Executive summary 

• A^Cfhia 21, the outcome ot the United 

Nations Earth Summit, the European 
Community Resolution and the UK 
Gox’ernment's for Su^tniniiblc 

Droclopfficnt all identify en\ ironmental 
education and training to be of crucial 
importance, 

• The Department for Education's expert 

committee's report t'jivirotwjontal 
Rc>pofii^ibilitir. An for further iwil 

higher ciiuciitiofi (also known as the 
Idyne Report, recommends that 

each institution adopts a police for the 
de\ elopment of en\’ ironmental 
education and an action plan bv W5. In 
response to the report, the Further 
Education Funding Council (Flngland) is 
taking en\ ironmental criteria into 
account in the assessment of 
applications for capital projects, and 
analysing colleges' strategic plans for 
indication of progress on developments. 

• Several bodies, notable the business and 

Technology FTliication Council, the 
Council for En\ ironmental Education, 
the fairther F^ducation Unit (now FFDA) 
and the National Association for Adult 
and Continuing Education have 
identified key en\ ironmental learning 
(Uitcomes and proposed content 
appropriate the en\ ironmental 

education curnciilum. 

• A British Standard — F.n\ ironmental 
Management S\ stems, BS7730 — is now 
a\ ailable. 

• The addition of units or modules to an 
existing programme, the incorporation 
of an em ironmental dimension in the 



development of a new course, or the 
development of assignments to include 
an environmental dimension can all 
contribute to the achievement of 
environmental education. But onlv 
when environmentally responsible 
citizenship is recognised as a key 
educational purpose, will the 
environmental education curriculum be 
truly effective. 

• Successful environmental curriculum 
initiativ es are characterised bv 
partnerships. Integrated assignments 
enable a flexible approach to 
introducing env ironmental elements. 

• Student involvement in a college's 
sustainable management practices, 
student exchanges and the development 
of student-centred Km ruing resources 
can contribute significantiv' to achieving 
the intended env ironmental outcomes. 

• Fhe Council for Environmental 
Education has proposed a learning 
agenda for environmentallv responsible 
citizenship, consisting of six learning 
outcomes relev ant to all students. 

• I'nvironmental responsibility indicators 
are available against which institutional 
and curriculum practice should be 
measured. 

• The way forward requires colleges to 
compare their curriculum practice with, 
for example, tne proposed outcomes for 
env ironmental responsibilitv in this 
publication and the model in 
iMoirofWjentiil eiluaifio}j throughout I I 2. 
A fnoiiel iWii ufiit of efivirotwinital leurfiin^ 
outeonio. 
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Introduction 

In the Further Fducatiiin Unit published a 
guide io en\ iriinmental actiiin in \'V. ci)lleges — 
C(>//(\t’s Ce/My CrccfL In a list kev pi)ints, it 
drew attentii)n io the mitral principle oii 
sustainability; this includes a duty care tor 
other pei>ple and forms of life, and 
acknowledges the need io limit and to share the 
use of the earth's resources. While recognising 
the need for the integration of appropriate 
en\ ironmental elements across the curriculum 
(curriculum greening), much o\ the guidanu' in 
LolUyc> iioni^ iiKt'i'u relates to good 
housekeeping. 

Ihis is the first of two reports ti^ update 
Colleges going (ireen. It does not repeat the 
ad \ ice gi\ en pre\ iousl\ which remains 
relexant. The aim is to stimulate further 
curriculum dexelopment. While some colleges 
are implementing en\ ironmental poIic\ 
statements and gi\ ing attention to including the 
en\ iuMimen‘al dimensimi in main (if not all) 
curricula, th ‘re is much io be diMie io mei‘t the 
recommendations of the repi^rt fnmi the 
Department for I ducation's expert aMumittee 
/ ui'iroufficnial An n^cndn f(>r 

further ufui higher ciiiuuthni ( 1 Wl). 

Ihis repi^rt is aimed at all participants in I I' 
curriculum dexelopment, including college 
management groups, uuirse leaders and 
teachers. It reports rele\ ant natiiMial polic\ 



deveU>pments and initiatives, and identifies 
appriiaches [o de\eU)ping the en\ iri)nmental 
dimensiiin io the curriculum ci)rrespi)nding to 
the different le\els of ciimmitniiMit io 
en\ iri>nmental responsibiiit\’. It also illustrates 
methi)ds i)f deli\ ering en\ iriinmental education 
from examples sent by ci)lleges in respiinse to a 
circular letter (rorw FF!C and gives indicators h)r 
e\ aluating institutional and curriculum 
practice. 

A second repi^rt, t MrironnunitiU Ciiniution 
throii^^hont IT 2. A nioih'l und unit ofenviroinncfitul 
oi(tLome>, can be used when implementing 
either a unit or modules of en\ ironmental 
education, or integrating enxinMi mental 
outcomes into \xKational assignments. 

The I I’ sector’s task amtinues to be to dex elop 
in students the abilitx to recognise the 
implications of their personal and work-related 
choict‘s and decisions, and a commitment to 
sustainabilitx. A college response rei.]uiu‘s the 
participation of e\ ery member of the institution 
and might be addressed b\ new \\a\s of 
spending existing budgets. 

I ei'dback on the issues raised in this document 
would be weluMned. Please inform us o\ \our 
progress in implemenfing einiriMi mental 
policies. 

Christopher Parkin 

I I D.A Dexelopment Officer 
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1. Enabling policies and 
strategic initiatives 

UK government policies and 
initiatives 

The United Nations Conference on 
the Environment and Development 
Commitments 

A^L’ndii 21 is a kvy milcnim* tU llu’ L’nilt’d 
Nations Conti’ronco on l'n\’ironnu‘nl and 
Dl’\ L’kipmonl, popularly known as Iho l-arlh 
Summit, hold in Kio Do Janoirti in juno IW2, It 
is a oomprohonsiN 0 plan io ^uido suslainablo 
doN'olopmont, to which Iho L'K ^in ornmonl is a 
si).,nator\. 

Chapter para 3 fb) stales, 'C.o wrnmonls 
shtnild stri\o to update or prepare strategies 
aimed at inte^iMtin^ en\ironment and 
dexelopment as a eross-eullin^ issue into 
t’dueatioii ni all levels within the next three 
wars [i.e, . , 

I he importance ot the contribution ot the 
tertiary sector is also emphasised in Chapter 
para U) (d): 'Cmmlries should stimulate 
ediicatiimal establishments in all sectors, 
especial!) the terliar)- sector, to contribute more 
t(> awareness building.' 

A commission for sustainable de\ i‘lopment has 
been set up, under the ae^is of the CN, to 
monitor progress in implementing the 
agreements reached in Kio and actions being 
taki‘n to implement Agenda 21. 

In lanuary 1W4, the L’K go\ eminent launched 
four strategN documents in response to 
commitments it madt' at the I arlh Summit L^^2. 
These were: 

• ^u^fninul^h' I ///<’ UK ^fnih'yu 

• Hiotiurr^ihr. the UK lu tiou plivi 

• Sns/a/i////)/c / (Uvs/m/, the UK proynminic 

• L Imuitc Chmi^c: Ihr UK proyrunmii' 

lh\rlopninil: flic UK UruU'yu slates, 
'I diicalion and training are crucial to tin* 
achie\ emi*nl of suslainabU* de\i*lopmenl. I hi \ 

I an [’‘ri>\ ide the pofnilation, uh hiding the wi^rk 
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force, with an understanding of how the 
eiwironment relates to e\eryday issues and 
what action they can take personally to reduce 
their own impact on the em ironmenl at home, 
at work and in their leisure actixities.' (Para 
32.12, p209) 

It also reported that 'The ginernmenl is 
in\ estigating the feasibilil)’ of establishing an 
I{n\ iron mental Standards I'orum whose 
objectixes v^■ould include providing assistance 
on the ''greening of standards" and helping 
with the future dexelopment of CNVQs.' (Para 
33.30 pl7). 

I he Ciox ernment also established: 

• a panel on sustainable dexelopment 
conx ened bx' Sir Crispin Tickell 

• a round table to bring together 
representatix es of the main sectors to 
build cons asus 

• a citizens' enxironmenl initialixe 
(known as C'lOing for Cireen) to carrx the 
message to indixiduals and local 
communities 

I he lickell Panel's remit is to monitor progress 
on sustainable dexelopment. It has identified 
enx’ iron mental education as a prioritx action. In 
lanuarx’ it recommended that the 

Coxernment should dexelop a comprehensix e 
slrategx for enx ironmental education and 
training to coxer both formal and informal 
education and to include the wide range of 
related actix ities bx official and x oluntarx’ 
bodies, industrx and commerce, and lineal 
communities. 

Ihe panel also recommends that the 
Coxernment should establish a comprehensix e 
database to draw attention to the main 
resources axailable, including written material, 
lecturers and facilities on offer from official and 
xnluntarx' Imdies, from industrx and commerce, 
and in local communities. 

European Community commitments 

I he I uropean C ommunitx Kesi^ution passed in 
Max P^SS (SS/C'177/03) requires tiuil each 
member slate should 'promote enx ironmental 
ediicatiiMi m till sectors (i.e, [nimarx. seiOinliirx 
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and tortiarv oducatii>n sectors)', the objecti\e 
bein^ 'ti> lay the h>undations tor a fully 
informed and acti\e participatioti of the 
individual in thi‘ protection of tlie ein ironinent 
and the prudent and rational use of national 
resources'. I he Community's I’ifth 
h'm ironmental /\ction Pro^ramim* (1^2) calls 
for the 'spi'eding up of substanti\e 
implementatiim of [he Resolution'. It also 
identifies fi\ e sectors for particular attentii>n — 
agriculture, indu^tr\, em*rgy, transpi>rt and 
ti>urism — in recognition of their significant and 
damaging en\ ironmental impact. 

The Environmental Responsibility 
Report 

In CVti>ber [he then Hepartment for 

l.ducation (l)l-|-) set up an e\|H*rt a>mmittei* to 
kH>k at en\ iri>nmental educatiiMi in the a>nte\t 
oi the needs oi industr\. This initiati\ e stemmed 
fn>m the Cm eminent White Paper on the 
I'm irimment (Chapter 17. hh The C'ommittee's 
repi>rt, / fivironmenLil Rr<pon<ihilit\i: An A^ciuid 
tor further lUhi higher eiiueution (]W3) la\s 
ci>nsiderable emphasis on 'cross-curricular 
greening' which it describes as 'pi>orl\ 
develi>ped'. Ke\ points include: 

• 11 il has an important rok* to pla\ in 
de\ek>ping tin* environmental 
undiTstanding i>f students \\ hi>>t‘ 
ci>urses are not specificalU' 
'em ironmentaP in focus 

• Such \Ti>ss-curricular greening' ma\ be 
concerned with wi>rk- related needs i>r 
with the students' needs as citizens. In 
practice, much pro\ision ma\ address 
bi>th sets oi needs ci>ncurrentl\ 

• Altln>ugh many empkners see a need 
ior 'greening', it has not so far recei\ ed 
the attentii>n it dest‘r\ es either from I I II 
institutii>ns or from natii>nal iwamining 
\ alidating and aicrediting bodies 

Ri‘comim‘ndatii>ns n*lating to 'i ross-currii ular 
gri‘i*ning' include: 

• l^ich ii'istitution, pursuant to its o\erall 
en\ ironiiKMital polic\, should ado[>t a 
pi>lii\ tor tlu‘ d(*\ 1 ‘lopment ol 
en\ iiH)nnu*ntal education 







• Insofar as future funding arrangements 
for I'HI' irnohe earmarked pro\ ision 
for staff d(‘\ i‘lopment in particular 
subject ari‘as, serious consideration 
should be gi\ en bv the I urlher and 
Higher liducation I'unding Councils ti> 
the claims of i‘n\ ironmental i‘ducation 

The report also emphasist's the nei*d for I HI 
institutions to practise what the\ teach. Its ke\ 
n*commendation is: 'After consultation with its 
statt and students, e\ery further and higln*r 
education institution should formallv adopt 
and publicise, bv the beginning of the academic 
year l‘^^M4/3, a comprehensi\ e en\ ironmental 
pi>licy statement, together w ith an action plan 
for its implementation.' 

1 he Panel on Sustainable l)e\eUipment 
rea>mmends that the Cio\ eminent and 
institutions concerned should take earl\- actiim. 

In its response' [o the lo\ ne Ri'port, the I urtht'r 
I'ducation I'unding C\>uncil (l-ld'C) stated in its 
Council Report (|ul\‘ \o. S) that 

en\ ironmental criti*ri«i would be taken inti> 
account in the assessment of applicatiims U>r 
capital projects. 

.Analysis of colleges' strategic plans by PI I'C h>r 
the period to pn>\ ides an 

indication of the extent to which the sectt>r has 
ri'sponded to the recommendatii>ns in the 
report. C^ne hundred and fi\e colleges made 
specific reference to the Tovne Report and 46 i>f 
these had either a poliev in place or plans io 
issue an en\ ironmental polic\’ statement. The 
main ariMs being addn‘sseu ari' tht' 
im piemen tatii>n of an em iror.mental pi>lic\- 
statement, the setting up of working gn>ups, 
energy conser\ ation, recycling, curriculum 
issues (cross-curriculum greening and 
em inmmental courses), statt de\ ek>pmi‘tit, and 
student awareness, 

The ‘new’ National Curriculum post 
Dearing 

Sir Ron Hearing’s re\ iew n*sulti*d in a new, 
slimnuT \ersion oi the National C urriculum, 
1 tu‘ implications tor environmetUal i'ducation 
are mixed. The treeing up ol oni* da\ a week for 
teachers to use at th.eir discretion is cletirK an 
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opportunitx tor om iron mont.il odiu.Uion. 
Howoxor. tho bonotits ot tho st.itiitor\ 
tounJtition tor i“m iit^nmont.il oduodtitxi in 
^^oo^rnpin hnu* boon rodikod in tho li^^ht ot tho 
Jooisitin to mtiki' ^oo^^rnpln Jisuotionnr\ [^ost 
14. I ho ut>^s-aii riaikir on\ ii onmont.il thonu' 
rom.iin>. I ho opportunity to ro\ low tlio 
oon si 1.1 (.*i*tibk' \N OiikiH’sstvs i)t tho oioss-i. im i k uKii’ 
tliomos in ^onor.il w.is missoJ in tho Donring 
ro\ iov\ niui tlio tin.il roport - iho X.itioiul 
C urrii. Ilium nnJ its Assossmont; 1 iiidl Roport 
(School Curriailuin Assossmont Autliorit \ , 
-■ rndJo no rotoroiKo to thorn. 

Whdti*\i‘i' tounJiitions .no niddo ir. schools, 
thoro is d noi\i to IniilJ on thorn, lo [nonioto 
om ironinontdl i\iuodtion in tho s^ hooi soi tor 
diul not in tiu* I HI so^ tor oom o\ s tho 
untortundto mossdi;o th.it ooiuorn tor tho 
oin ii\>nmont h. 1 '^ nothiiyi; to with tho woiiJ 
ot w oi k. 

Curriculum initiatives 

Business and Technology Education 
Council (BTEC) 

I ho dim ot tho 11 1 1 C 1 n\ ironinontdl lnitidli\ o is 
to otti'r i;uii. 1 dnoo on tho mto^idtion i^t 
dppropridto on\ ironinontdl ooinj^monU into 
Hll C progrdmnu's, to oiidblo stuJonts to nidko 
porsondl diul \vi>rk-roldtod Jooisions w hioli tdko 
dc\i>unt ot till* i*n\ iromnont. 

To this ond, in H I I C' dox olopod .1 ^orios ot 
I’in iriMinu'ntdl lodinin^ outoomos ,it iidtiiMidl 
li’\ ol roldtin^; to: 

• on\ ironinontdl rosponsilnlit\ 

• soioiuo diul toohnoK\i;\ 

• rosouroo mdUd^omont 

• l^usinoss pi\K tii.o 

• polio\ diul oontrol 

• in\ i*s|iv;dtion 

In o.u h odso d i;roup i>t on\ ironnuMitiil lodi nin^; 
outiomos hds boon idontitiikl inoludin^ somo 
likiiidtion ot portoriiuiiK o ^ ritorid diul rdii^i'. 

Mio tiist i;roiip ot on\ ironinontdl lodinmo, 
oiito(>mos roldtinp to oin iri>nmontiil 
rv’sponsibilit\ should bo n>;iirdod ds ossontidi 



lodrnin^ tor dll studonts ro^drdloss ot thoir 
oourso diui oontrod on tiu'ir [H'rsondl 
do\ olo[niiont . Ihoso outoomos jro thdt tho 
lodinor should bo dblo to; 

1 o\[Mdin tho priiu iplos ot su‘^tdiiidbilit\ 

2 iustit\ tlu‘ir i‘n\ ironinontdl \dhios diul 
dttitudos 

o dp[uooidto, in ^onoidl toiins, ^lobdl diul 
loodl on\ ironinontdl intoroonnootions 

4 rooo^niso tho on\ iri>mnontdl impli- 
odtions >t thoir porsoiidl boluw iour 

^ indko porsondl dooisions whioh tdko 
dooount ot tho on\ ironmont 

Iho loloNdiuo ot tho othor ti\o groups ot iiioro 
sfU'oidlisod lodi nm^ outooinos w ill do|HMul on 
tho stiklont s ohoson courso. Whilo thoso moro 
sj'ioudlisod lodrniiu; outi.omos dro not 
d[vproprid'>’ tor dll studiMits, i‘doh doos luuo d 
oross-disoiplindiA' dppliodtion, l or instdiut'. tiu' 
lodrnin^ outoomos ii'ldtin^ to Soioiuo iX 
loohnolo^y dro rolo' dnt to d \' ido idiu^o (>t 
\oodtiondl ooursos in on^inoorinv; diul tho built 
on\ ironmont, It is dlso ['‘ossibk’ ti'r kMrnini; 
outoomos trom moro thdii <)no ot tb.o s[U’oidlisod 
groups to be n'lox diit to i>no \oodtioiidl oourso. 
riioro IS somo o\orldp lu'tw oon tho s(‘ts, 

I his ^uiddiioo dlso hds rolo\ diioo tor .\d\diuk‘d 
CAACjs, 



The Council for Environmental 
Education: Promoting sustainable 
practice through higher education 
curricula 

Motwoon Mdioh diul \hiroh tho 

C i>unoil tor 1 lu ironnuMitdl hduodtion rdii d 
lid ti Olid 1 projoot, 4 Vonu>tin^ Sustdiiuibli* 

Trdotioi' through 1 li^hor 1 duodtion C urrioukT. 

1 lo\ on I II institutions know n tor thou stdiuimj; 
in d [\irtiouldr oduodtii>iidl drod or ti>r thoir 
om ironinontdl pn>doti\ it\, or both, w oit* iiu itod 
to pditioipdto. Iho tdiok'tod iklikdtiondl diods 
diul pdi'tioip.itin^ institiitu>ns wi>ri*: 

• Adult diul C ontinuiii)^ I diudtu>n. 

I ni\ i'rsit\ ot lb ddtonl 

• Art, l)osi^;n diul rorlonnin^ \rts, 
Mkldlosov I im oisitv 
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• Built l-.n\ ironmunt, IX* Montfort 
L iii\ t*r>it\ 

• Bii^iiu*>s \Kinii^unu'nt, \Kiiu lu'sti'r 
Bu^iiu’ss Sc hool 

• I’n^inoorin^, Lni\orsit\ ot 

1 Ic'ittord^lilri* 

• Hoiilth Woll't^oin^. Lni\orsit\ o\ 
Surivy 

• I limKinitii‘s ond Social Suoiui's, 
WoK orhamptc^n L ni\ 

• Intormation lochnolo^\, Kiiy^^ton 
L ni\ cTsit\ 

• I'ciiral I'm ironmc'nt, Rc*adin^ L. niw'r^iU 

• Scii*ncVc<j Ic'c hnolo^v, L ni\ or^it\ 

• SpiM t, I c'iMirc*, I lospitalitN and lourism, 

C holtonhiim and C.loiua'^tor C olk\i;c' (^1 
1 lii;hrr I'd luaition 

I ach institution's task \\\is to idc‘ntit\ (in l^oad 
teams) apfM\)[niiitc* c*n\ ironinontal oeiiuation 
content, a range' ot inte'gration nu'tliods aiul 
c'xampU’s ot gooei prac tiro. I his imoKe'el a 
natii>nal ri‘si*arc h c*\t'ivisc' and srininar te>r eae h 
tiirgc'tc'd I'diic'ationiil iirca. 

I Ik* thrc'c' kc’\ outcomes ot the [Mogramnu' 
w c’lc*: 

• a sc'ric’s t»t 11 [niNications publishe\l in 

( \ tol\T w hic h e e^rri'spoiuii ’d ti> 

the' 11 taige'tt'd e'd uc atie>nal arras. I hr 
aim ot thr puldic'ation sc'iic's is te' 
stimulate* thinking in rrlatie^n to 

eurrie ulum eie*\ e'K'pnu'nt w hieh 
e e>nti ibute*s tow ai els a sustainable* tiiture', 
Case* stuelie’s u.c' a tc'ature' »)t all the* 

public atie>ns 

• a le*arnmg iige*nda tor rn\ irt'nme*ntall\ 
rc*sponsiblr ei ti/e*nsh i[^ tor the* Mil 
sc’c tor (sri* C hapte*r 1) 

• a si'i irs i>t rn\ ironme*ntal rrsponsibilit\ 
indie«itors tor the* I 111 soe tor rrlating to 
aetkle'mie [M\le tiee' (M*r C ha|Mrr 

Hu* le'tirning agrndii »ind indie titois ha\e' bre*n 
e'ndorsrd b\ \arie)Us ke'\ [k*o[^le* and stiatrgie 
aga'iu K's, iiu hiding thr Chair ot thr I K 
C ii>\ e*rnmrnt C. ommitte'e* on 1 n\ imnme*nttil 
I el He a lion in 1 1 II , the' C ommitte'e* e>t I le'ads ol 
I n\ iM>nmrntal Siriue*s ai I nwe'isitirs, ,nul the* 
Institution e>l 1 n\ iie)nme'ntal ^e iriu e's 



riu* project formed a major part of a two-sear 
programme called 1 ciueation and Iraining for 
Busiiu*ss and the h n\ ironment. I he* 
pre>gramnu*, nov\ eewnplrtc'd, was su[>pe>rte*d In 
the* Department ot the* I ns ironnu*nt and the* 
World Wide* bund for \ature* and steans trean 
the' C lew e*rnnu*nt's aommitnu*nt in the' 

W hite l\ipe*r / ///S (.'(>/!//;/{’;/ hihcnfiUk c to sponsor 
a serie's eit’ c onteivne'c's with a markc*t place* 
tuiution, bringing toge*tlu*r indiistrs. 

e eiiie ationalists, trail rrs and ceuirsc' prew ide'rs. 

Environmental education throughout 
FE 

Be*twe*e*n |une* b>^C and |une* the' 1 urthe*r 

1 ducMtion L nit in e'ollaboi\ition w ith llo[>weHu.i 
t lall C. olirge and re*pre*se*ntati\ e*s trom a numbe*r 
ot I I c'olle'ge's unde*rte'ok a proje'e t tode*\e*lop a 
se*t ot wide*l\ apfdicable* le*arnlng outcome's tea' 
e'ln ironme'ntal e*ducation. \tte*ntion was gi\e*n 
to eontinuits trom tin* National C urric uhim and 
the* ne*e*cl to link e*n\ ireaime*ntal e*dueation with 
the' ne*\s diree tion and sc‘b image* ot the* stude'nt 
and w ith the' stude'nt’s u he^le* e urricuhiin. 

rile* [klote’d se't eit ge'iU'ial le'a.niog eUitceMlU's (at 
I e*\ rl re*e|Ulie*s that stude'Hts: 

1 unde'istanel the* im[''e'i tane e* ot natiiml 
proce*sse*s. re'laticMishi[’'s and re'souice's 
that e*\ist in thr e*n\ ironnu*nt 

2 r\ aluate* the* e'ln ironme*ntal im[\u t ot an 
acti\ its 

■> an<il\sr hens le'eisions and aetisitie's 
im[\u t on a K>e al e*ns ironnu'nt 

4 inte*r[n*rt the* le*gis|at is e* tranu*ss e>rk 
ss hie h e*\ists to [Meete’e t the* e'lis ironnu'iit 

ide'Iltits reonomie and see^ ial l\*ne*tits eet 
ge>od rns ifonnu*ntal [nae tie e* 

Similar state'iiu'iits h isr be*rn de*rise'ei tor 1 e'sri 

\le>re* spc‘t itie le'ainmg oute'onie's and asst>^ late’d 
asse'ssme'iit i rite*na arr ill iisti »ite*d m the* si'uaiel 
re'[a>rt (se'e* i nrntkinhiifdl i\lnu.ii 
I I ' d 'fii'ifi'l dih/ liin! (If rar/n a/a;ca’/a/ ra/i rn/(-o 

I’artie i|\iting e eelirgrs elrs e*le)[H'd as- ignme’iits te> 
e'liable' stueirnts em a range* ol \ e>e ation.il e enirse's 
to aehie'se tho aia>sr Irarniiu; e>utee'nu's as an 
intrgr.ll [\irt e a thrir e i uirsrs 
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Coombe Lodge Report 

li‘i tht* Sttitf Colligt' (now supcrsodi'd In 

f'l'DA) puhlisht'd I iirifvfwitiihil m furllicr 
iiHii I li\^hrr I iluuifiou. I liis w\is tlu' outLonio of 
riNidential stiitt ili‘\ t'lopiiuMit t.‘\ out. It 
roLiti’s mtiinl\' to tlio on\ iroiiniontiil 
nuintij^onu'iit in tolk‘j;i*s nnd iiuiiidos soiiio 
^.lotiiik’il mntt'riiil on CiMisor\ iition, 

tiMnsport stMtogios *)nd w jstt' miin.i^L'nu'nt. 

NIACE policy discussion paper 

In \IACI’ piihlishod u>i the 

I III It n\ I liiv ptvsrnls tho tor uu ironini’ntii ! 
culiilt I’dik'iition, iiii'ntitii's tin* kinds of 
prov ision hoiny, inndo jnd ni\L;ik's tin* \mw\ tor 
tlu- dimission (>t \nliu*s, to .idctivss soi'ul \ 
issiios, t'sijhli^h [Mrtncrships .mJ I'u-inj.; 
InstitutioiKil lkiih;iv 

I ho Adult 1 m ironmontui I d lu .ition 
C lin k Ilium in\ ol\ I's, 

• i)tk\ ti\ o lournini; 

- UMrnin.^ .ittiludt's o\ rt'spr^ ( und 

our(‘ 

lt^1rnIn,^ to \uluo tho di\orsit\ jud 
hi'i'.utv ot li\ iiyi; s\ stoms 

lourniiyi; \\iluos ot » o o[>oi\ition 
w ith li\ ill).; s\ stoms 

• oo);nili\ o lourniii); 

lotinimv; ul^out mir ow n lot ^ilitv 
liMinini; how li\ ini; s\ stoms work 

liMmiri); ulkuit luimun im[\i* ts on 
li\ in>; s\ sti'ins 

'ojrnini; ul^out spoutit on\ iron 
nuMitiil proldonis 

• hii;hor Mu,;ni(i\ liMrmnp, d('\ t'lofMiu; 

rilioul und iin.iK tii\i I skills 

ilo\ oloj^iiyi; tU[\u it\ tor [uoNom 

sol\ m^ inothods ,md stmtoi;ios 

inplonu); ('thk\il issm-s 

do\ skills Jiid knowlovipt' 

for ,u ti\ i’ I iti/onshi['' 

iin.iKsmv; ,md i hoo''ini'. w,i\s ot 

ik tion 



The environmental integrity of 
GNVQs 

In \C \'(J (in ussociution with tlii’ World 

Widu hund tor X.itund lommissioni'd tho 
I'orum tor thi» I utiiro to twdniino tlu* 
oin ironmi'iitul inti*);rit\' ot i*\istiiu; 

I ho rosi‘uroh ri‘\ i*uk*d tluit whik* thon* is 
^onsidoruhk* o^roonu*nt jbout tho oort* thomos 
of tin* common k*cirning for 

susttiiiKihility iiu kkiing tho tho prinoiplos of 
sustjimihk* di'\ olopmont, wiluos und othio^, tho 
intorik*Litionships ot i*oolo);ii\ik iMinomii' jiul 
soiiul systoms, i\*sponsihk* oiti/oiiship und tlu* 

nuiiui^omont ot olum^o thoso un.* ourri*ntl\' 

.ihsont from oMstiin; ( spooitioutioiis, 

llu* i\’[U)rt ot tho stiktv ik’oommonds tho 
in t rod ik't ion ot C.WC^} rnmuiiitorv ooi\* thonu* 
L nits. I his w oiikl roqinro lUi m oom[^un\ ini; 
stutt tiiul rosouroo di'\ olo[^mont [^ro^iMmiiu*. 
i I'lo roc ommondiitions jro lu'iiyi; di.'^cussod h\ 

\C \'(J. llio I iiiiyi^iwu'nliil hilc^^nlu 

t\'srm\h rofuirt sumnuink's mo j\,iiluldo from 
tho World Wido l und tor \jluro. 

Institutional practice 

The European Union Eco- 
Management and Audit Scheme 

I his sohoino stiirtod in A[^ril IMMn mid tlu* 
dotuils ot it woro [^ul^lishod in tho ( k// jtumiiil 
///(' / in\>jH'(in Ciunniumlir^ in IiiK |t ,iims 

to t'luouM^o oompmiios to undortuko positivo 
(*m ironmontui mmiu^oniont, inoludin^ ro);iikir 
mid its, iiini to roport to tho puldic* on tlu*ir 
on\ ironniontiil portormmioo. Momht’r stuti*s jn* 
roc|uirod to sot up mTmi^;omonts tor tho soht‘nu', 
which initiulK will lu* tur^i'tod ut cnm[\inii*s 
in tho nimnitucturin^, [unvor mul wjsto 
disposal soctors, In tho I k, tm>;oti*d urous 
Ikuo lu'on o\tt*ndi*d to includt* IocmI 
mithoritios. l\irtici[Mt ion h\ coni['*iinii*s will 
lu' \oluntur\, luit oiuo n coni[Mn\ jiMns it 
must lonifdv with tlu* rotjuironionts (>t tlu* 
ro);uliiiion if it is to I'otiiin its ri*i^isti\Uion. 
w h i( h w ill u[^[d\ to iiul i \ idiul c i)in[\ui\ silos. 
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BS// 50 : Environmental Management 
Systems 

BS77^0; I nviriMinu'ntiil S\>t(*ms 

Wiis Jt‘\ clipped in ivsponsi' to British Stiiiuliiids 
Institution nu*mbt*rs' ri\|iu‘sts tor on 

iissossin^;, iniproxiiv/. jnJ diMiioiistiMtiiij; tiu* 
on\ ironmontiil pi rtornitiiH O ot tlu'ir 
instituticMis. 1 igurt* 1 sots out tho st<)^t‘s in tho 
onviriMimonlcil iruiniigomont proot'ss. 

!^S7730 is ii |M\Ht*ss stondiH’d oiul doos not st‘t 
t‘in ironnH*ntiil portormonoo stiindiirds or dt'lin- • 
t‘in ironmontjl polii\. It dot's, lun\t‘\i*r rt\|uiro 
j tommitmont tt> ti>ntinii(uis imprm t'lnont. 

BS77^0 is nt>t ^ suhstitutt* tiM' tht‘ 1 umpi'iin 
L. nit>n !\o-.\utlit .uul \1nru^t*nu‘nt St luMm* 
{ IM AS). It w js [MotliK t*d ti^ bt* i tMnfvUiblo w ith 
tluit soht'mo. HS77‘^n u‘rtitk\itit>n will pro\ itlo J 
nu'jns tor tompjnit's to s,uist\ tho IMAS 
oin ironmontjl mjno^i;t'mont systt'm 
rt‘t|iiirt'mont. 1 In^st' \\ isbiov; ti^ rt'gistor site's 
iiiutt'r the' t'l o-mnikigt'mt'nt tind niidit st ht*mo 
t\m t hoi^st' oitht'r to tlt'\ iso thoir own 
t'ln ironmontiil mjiki^t'mt'nt s\ sti'm i>r to uso n 
n«itiiMkil, intt'i ikition«d or I urofU'jn 
m<ino^t'int'nt st.intKird, f^ro\ idod it h<w bt't'ii 
rt't'ogni oti b\ the' C\>mmissk)n. 

I ht' first tt'n t'ln ironnu'ntjl tvrtifk*rs (\vhi> w ill 
in duo tiHirst' bt'otnu* IMAS \ t'l ifit'is) wt'it* 



ot'croditod bv tho NiilitMkil Acoroditotion 
C ounoil for C ortitifotion Btutit's (\ \CCB) in 
\Kuvh 

lor I I' institutions w hit h hu\ o iilrt'iUt\ iuto[Mod 
BS^7^0, jtfroditJtion to BS77^I) would soom to 
bi' the' nt'\t stt'p, ^i\t'U tIu' oiMii|\itibilit\ of tho 
tw t> Intt'rt'stingU, sonu* [^rtU titiiMit'is hj\o 
highlightt'd tho oommon ground rolotin^; to tho 
oontinuoiis improxonu'nt oompont'nt in BS77^0 
with the' t orrospondin^ rt't|uirt'mt'nt in BS7S^0: 
lotiil Qikilit\ Moiui^omt'nt ond h.ut' 

iUy;ut'd thiit tlk' two stjndjrtts tit wt'll to^ollu'r. 
StMui' rotitMkilisjiit^n t>f B.o7^0, BS77^0 oikI 
BS7SS0 is fk'iuK ru't'tit'd. 

lnstitiitit>ns urt' iiurousin^U likt'l\ to st'ok 
[\H*tiH'rships with supfdit'i's Jiid t'mpK\\t'is 
with simiku' t|iMlit\ nkiUii^t'mt'nt svstoms in 
oitlt'r prolt't't, tor inst.uut', tlu'ir t|iulit\ 
st«indiU'tts to t'nsurt* tomplioiut' with 
oiu ironnu'ntid f^olivx roquirt'mt'nts. 

St*\t‘i\il a>lk'^t's {ti>r t'\tim[^k‘, Bkukburn 
C t^llo^t', Hi^h Bt'uk C t^lk'^t', Stindwt'll C'ollo^t') 
hiUt' undt'it jkt'n I'K Kl. B [^rojt'its wtnkin^ 
w ith ompknt'rs in tht' t1t'\ t'lofMiu'nt t^f inott'ri<ils 
iUkl tiiUnin^ pro^i\imnu*s to suppiut thoir 
jt hit'\ t'uu'nt i>t HS77‘^B 
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2 , Approaches to curriculum 
development 

Three approiu lus to eurrieulum Je\ elo[Mnent 
tor the em ironnuMit jre: 

• Addition 

- tlu' lUlditioi'i ot mhts, or modules or 
other special st*piU\)te components 
to on t‘\istin^ pro^romme 

• lneorpi>rotion 

-the moditicotion ot on exi^tin^ 
pro^i;romme oreo to include iin 
I'liviriMimentol dimension n*lotinp, 
to progromnu' conti'nt 

• I ni;o^i*nu‘nt 

till’ estohlishmi'nl ot'o new purpose 
to ochiew sustoinolMe de\ elo[^~ 
ment or, in o more limited wo\, to 
soKi’ iMi\ iriMimentol prol^'lems In 
interdisciplinoiA oction 

1 och iif^prooch is useful tor course monomers 
iiiiii teochei's w ith different ossumptions iil^out 
the iiiiture ond inif^ortonce of the en\ ironmentol 
chiillen^e. A numher of ideolo_i;icol borriers 
neeii to i^e oxercome in ordei' to [no^ress from 
one t’.|^prooi h to onother. I he si>t.jiuMU e ot 
iipprooclies from oddition, throuy;h 
incori^orotion ond limited engo^ement to full 
engom ment suggests o logicol progression In 
|>i\Klice there is not o lineor [progression : 
[pioctitioners do not enter the de\elo[pment 
process ot the some point or progress tit the 
some rote, or in the some direction. Also, tlie 
tiuee opprooches ore not nuituolK exch.isix for 
instonce, while oilditi\e O[p[protiches mo\ be 
ploced tit the morgins of moinstreom stud\, 
octuol initiotixes imix inxoixe engiigement 
ofPfPiooches. I he Jiorocteristics of the 
opprotiches ,ire summ.irisi’d in tile 1 igiiie 2 . 

Curriculum addition 

Mils o<kiiti\e opprooMi ossumes [hot leorning 
obout the enx iron ment hos little re lex once to th»' 
'-tudenis' nuiin ['Togromnu’ or pur['osn ot stmlv 
It is ,in opfioiitil extio w hti h tltu-s iu)t moiiuxI 
with or ihonge the mom [Pitfgiomme. this 
oddition ti> the m.im currituhim m,ix toke the 
form i>( 0 sjHiiol option lo one or moii' 



'specioT lectures or octix ities. It con nieon thot 
environnientol educotion is morginolised. On 
the other bond, students mox’ hoxe on 
opportunitx to choose modules of interest to 
them, 

Curriculum incorporation 

Hie incorporotioii opprooch ockiiow ledges thot 
the env ironment hos some relex once to the 
students' leorning progromme T'nx ironmentol 
connections ore mode with on existing 
progromme bx', for exomple, putting o new slont 
on estoblished content or proctice {sec’ I'igure 2). 

I he survivol of courses ond disciplines depends 
on their odoptobilitx ond rc’levonce ond w hether 
thex meet students' intc’ivsts ond iic’eds. To 
moke courses ond discipline’ evolution rc’loting 
to the envirMnment visible, it is becoming 
common [Piocticv to odd tiu’ word 
'em ironnu’iitor to o w hole’ rouge of progromme’ 
oi'eos, I'.g, [piologx, s<.ie’iice, economics, 
ge’ogrophx, sociologx, e’liginee’ring, monoge- 
ment. It con hove different meonings Um* eoch 
[progromnie oreo the enx ironmentol 

components usuollx re'lote to different 
[Progromme’ [preoecu[potioiis. I his is eousing 
coiisideroble contusion oniong emploveTs, who 
ore’ colling tor s['»i\ lolisis, e.g. orchite’cts, 
chemists, enginee’is, etc., w Tio ore olso 
env ironmentollv lite’iote. 

I he em[p|iosis in this public otion is on i ross- 
curriculor gre’ening ■■ the iiite’grotion of 
oppropriote’ enxironnu’ntol educotion 
coni[Ponents into course’s oiid progronmie’s 
w hich ore’ not s[H'cificollv env ironmentol. 
llowe’xvr, the distinction between course’s 
whie h inciH[Poiote gre’en e'le’i lents ond spe’ciolist 
e’liv ire>nnientol e mirse’s is not os cle’or .is it might 
ot first oppe’or, e’spe’Ciollv where course’s hove’ 
signifie ont enx ironnie’iitiil eomie’ctiiHis. I or 
mstoiie e’, is e’lix iromiie’iitol e he’niistrx o s[n’e iolist 
env ironnu’nt e ourse’ or ti s[^i\ iol ist ehemistrx 
e ourse’ w hi( h hos be’e’ii greeiii’d 

hie or[porotion i*- .m .i[ »|M OOe h w hu h e (Mitrihutes 
to tlu’ env ironment.il kn«nx leelge’ b.ise’ Init ln^lds 
leu k IriMii eiieoiir.iging .i sh.irinp, e>f knowledge 
ond res[Ponsibiiitx tow.irds the .uhievement ot 
sust,iin.il’'ii!tv. Ihis .i[P[M'o.ufi m.ix eliongo' the 
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Curriculum addition 


Curriculum incorpo- 


Curriculum engagement 


Characteristics of the 




RATION 


as problem solving 


with the vision of 
sustainability 


APPROACH 

Assumptions 


The environment 


little relevance to 


some relevance to 


requires the contri- 


is inter-disciplinary, 


has 


main studies 


main studies 


bution of specialist 
knowledge and 
skills 


inclusive, empower- 
ing 


The starting poir.' is 


to keep the environ- 


to make existing 


to solve environ- 


a vision of a sus- 




ment separate from 
other studies 


programmes rele- 
vant 


mental problems 


tainable future 


Strengths 


Environmental edu- 


is identifiable 


brings contextual 


is action focused 


requires inspira- 


cation 


(although limited) 


understanding 




tional learning, and 
learning for and 
with the community 


Limitations 


The environmental 


is isolated with little 


has an uncertain 


focuses on damage 




dimension 


team involvement 


balance with no 
environmental 
action agenda 


limitation 




Likely outcome 


The approach 


develops some envi- 


develops some envi- 


develops an holistic 


develops responsi- 




ronmental aware- 


ronmental aware- 


appreciation of envi- 


ble citizenship. 




ness 


ness 


ronmental problems 


achieves difficult 
targets toward sus- 
tainable dei/elop- 
ment 



I i^^inr 2 . ApptVih Lc^ to the mtrotiiu tion of t'fi'i'in^nmcutol Oiluootion 



sh.ifH' of 0 coiif>t* or pio^riimnu' i)iuf 
iissi^iimonts w hii h into^iMtr i‘n\ ironnuMitiil 
i'ona*rns. but it does not i*inplinsisi* 
rospoiisilMlit\ to\Stii\l iK'hie\in^ siistiiinnbilit\. 
riu* ineorpofiition iipproiu h does not hiU e .in 
iMU iri>nmentcil iietion «)^endd. 

Curriculum engagement 

Education for a purpose 

I he eii^.i^i*mep.t n roiii 1 1 lUknowK'd^es thiit n 
ke\ .iiul le^dtimiiti' I'diu ntion.)l [nirposi* is lo 
eiicible en\ ironmentnIK respt)nsil>U' i iti/enshi[>. 
Sustain. ible de\ I'lopinent is not nttninnble b\ 
^.linin^ know led^;e nione. Il in\ olu*s w h.il I In^ 



Cotmnofi luhorifinho describes ns the 'i*thiinl 
imperntiu* of sti‘wnrdship'. Ibis implii*s tiu' 
de\ vlopmeiit of n 'heightened si*nsi* of personnl 
nnd eolleeti\ e i‘in ironnu*ntnl n‘sponsibilit\ to 
future ^eruTntions nnd to other pi*op!i* here nnd 
now ' {iiu'irouffif'titttl Rc'^ihoi^ihilHy, f IMSC ), 

1 In* en^n^t‘ment np['>roiK h hns nn netion n^i*ndn 
tor thi‘ tin ironmiMit nnd ret]uires eollegt‘s to 
provide studiMits with the opportunitv to 
dt*u‘lop the know led^i*, skills nnd eominitmenl 
lo bei ome i‘n\ iroiimentnIK responsible. I lu* 
en^;n^i‘nu*nt n['>pro,uh mnv t.ike thi' form of 
en\ ironmi'ntn! ['»robk'm solv ing; or, mori‘ tull\, 
he \ ision diiwled. 
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Limited engagement or problem 
solving 

In the 11. ore limited engcigenu*nt approach, the 
^tarting point is an em ironmental problem to 
which specialist contributions to solutions are 
sought. The interdisciplinarx nature of 
en\ ironmental problems requires spivialists io 
enter inti^ dialogue with each other since the 
definition of en\ ironmental problems aiid 
choice of solutions need insights from se\ eral 
disciplines. This requirt»s all conceriu'd to liste'n 
and learn from each othei\ 

Public perct'ption of what is an ein ironmental 
problem shifts as new information and theories 
come to light. Solutions to problems are alwa\ s 
based on incomplete knowledge. The 
f^recautionarx principle requires that where 
thi*re are possible risks to the enx ironment 
(which includes humans), precautionarx action 
should be taken. In sliort, it is better to attempt 
to solxe a poorlx understood pri^blem than to 
di> nothing. This, in turn, rev]uires an acceptance 
that solutions ivuix l>cca^>ionall\ turn out to be 
partial, if that. 

I he weakness ot the f^roblem-soK ing approach 
is that it tocuses on danKige limitation anil 
ignores the need tor a much wider ranging, 
creatixe inxoixement in the pursuit ot 
sustainabilitx. .Attempts to solu.* enx ironmental 
problems which fail or are narrowlx defined, 
can foi‘ dittereiit reasons put people off 
sustainabilitx. 

Full engagement or vision-directed 
development 

The X ision ot this af^proach is the sustainable 
tuture. I he x ision-directed apjM'oach 
emphasises uealixe enhanci’inent and 
I'lnl^odii’s the motto ot the .Aiistrali.m 
C ommission tor the I utiire \x Inch states; 

• t hi ‘ future is not some f^ku e \x e are going 
to, but ont‘ xxe are creating 

• the paths to it are not found but made 

• the making ot those ['‘atluxaxs i hange^. 
l^oth the maker and the destination 



If specialists are to play a full and actix e part in 
creating a sustainable future, there are 
implicatioiis for the whole education system, 
w hich need to become more locallx interactix e, 
i!itt‘rdisciplinarx, inclusiw and i*mpowering. 

Implications for learning systems 

I he X ision-directed approach itn olx es a shift 
toxxard the concept of a local learning 
community in xx'hich people learn through 
experience, open and equal interactions, and 
through ptMsonal experimeiitation and 
t'xploration. 

C haracteristics of a local learning commimitx 
XX ould includt* its abilitx to: be influenced bx’, as 
XX ell as to positix elx influence the circumstances 
w hich surround it; take account of local context; 
xalue local knexx ledge; emphasise local 
innoxation aiul encourage local participation. 
Other features would include flexible learning 
relation^>hips with the business commimitx, 
local authorities, and in and betxx cvu learning 
institutions. The measurement of the qualitx' of 
learning xxould relate to legitimate learning 
purposes one ot xxhich xxould be enabling 
enx ironmentallx responsible citizenship. 

Implications for pedagogy 

I he X ision-directed approach requires learners 
to take more responsibilitx' for their oxxn 
leaining and to identifx for themselxes what 
thex need to know and be able to do iii relation 
to their xxork, oi' intended work, and their lite 
stx les. The aim is to enhance responsibilitx, 
leadership and creatix itx. 

leachers xx ill be inx oixed in k*arning, learning 
alM)ut learning, dexeloping learners and 
exploring nexx waxs of understand/ye, their 
own and others' realities. Tarticipatorx learning 
implies mutual learning, which in turn implies 
a tiat rather than a hierarchical learning 
structure. 
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A deep tippronch to learning is pursued. This 
approach emphasises independence of mind 
and the ability to make sense of and search for 
the meaning of, rather than reproduce 
information (see hriggs, l‘^^S7 and / 

Sfy/cs, FHDA/FHU, 

Deep learning approaches include; 

• independent learning 

• personal deselopment 

• problem-based learning 



• reflection 

• independent group work 

• learning by doing 

• developing learning skills 

• project work 

rhe N'ision-directed approach is in harmonv 
with developments which enable learners to 
prov ide evidence of their learning in relation to 
intended outcomes and which is free from 
prescriptiv e methods. 
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3. Methods of delivering 
environmental education 

I ho ihroo curriculum do\ olopmont iipproiichos 
doscribod cun bo doli\ orod in wirious \vu\ s, o.,i;. 
throuy;h now anirsos, now modulos, intoy;riiti‘d 
ussignmonts und pmjocts, und o\tru-curriculur 
ucti\ilios. T1 h‘ In I Unv ing brief oxumplos of 
collogo initiuti\'os illustruto tho exporimontution 
which is taking place in tho FE sector. As the 
introduction of a new course or integrated 
assignments is an example of the incorporation 
of approach, and tlio introduction of a new 
modulo an example ot curriculum addition, 
there is not necessarily a direct au'respondence 
between a methiKl and an approach. The whole 
approach should be judged in relation to the 
whole course or programmt' and not a 
[\U'ticuLu- teach I ng technique. Specialist 
modules and integrated assignments ean 
contribute to and underpin the engagement 
approach. 

Partnerships are a common theme of successful 
initiativ es. Relativ ely few examples were gi\ on 
in response to the FFU circular letter, ot the 
compulsory ein ironmental module. This is not 
surprising for its inclusion requires curriculum 
space to be made a\ ailable. The methods which 
drew in most examples were the integrated 
assignments and learning resources. Indeed, far 
from following curriculum trends, resource 
development seems to be leading curriculum 
development, especially student-centred 11- 
based resources which enable students to In 
pass any lack of staff expertise and/or interest. 

New courses 

Tho Josij;n of .in ontirol\' now courso gi\os 
opportunities for systematicallv building in 
appropriate ein ironmental cimiptments. \ew 
course titles such as H\D CHitdoor Activitv and 
I nvironmental Managi*ment (Sheffield C ollegei 
and ll\C Waste \1anagt‘ment (\(‘w Durham 
C'ollege) illustrati* new emphases. 

Sevi*ral respondents drew attention t(^ 
environment related (XT' .\ and AS KatI 
de\ I’lopments in their colleges. g 
I n\ ironmental S^eiKe. I nvironmental hiol<\gv. 



Science and Societv’. The introduction of ClW'Q 
Science was also mentioned as a means of 
deliv ering some environmental txlucation. 

l .nv iron mental Science Access cxmrses seem to 
be a popular way of both attracting mature 
learners back into THE and of delivering 
scientific principles to learners with no science 
background. 

College partners in the Open College or the 
North West are developing a GCSE equiva- 
lent. environmental science course for adult 
returners. The course is being designed to 
meet teacher training and National 
Curriculum requirements and will be validat- 
ed by the Open University and Lancaster 
University. The course offers a way of simul- 
taneously improving environmental and sci- 
entific literacy. 

Lewisham College has developed a new and 
unique BTEC National Diploma in Computer 
Studies with an environmental option. The 
course aims to enable students taking the 
environmental option to learn: 

• how to be environmentally responsible 
and what sustainable development is 

• how to use and configure a variety of 

industry standard software packages | 

• how businesses work and how they use 

computers j 

• how health and safety legislation affects 

computer use | 

• how businesses can operate ethically i 

• how to v.ork in a professional manner in a 
commercial environment 

• how to communicate in an appropriate 
business manner 

• how to produce an environmentally based 

research project j 

• the principles of environmental theory j 
and practice 

• theprinciplesof IT appropriate to working ' 
on the Information Superhighway 

The first two terms of the course follow the 
core units of the BTEC National Diploma In 
Computer Studies. The next cwo terms focus 
on environmental theory ind practice and 
how to set up and run computerised small 
business systems. The final two terms are 
built around an environmental project and 
placement, while looking at the impact of IT 

(continues) 
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'continued) 

on society and the environment. The BTEC 
Environmental Initiative publication (see 
Chapter i) s the point of reference for the 
environmental elements of the course. 

This course is equivalent to three A levels 
and is designed to develop environmental 
and computer literacy - emplovee qualities 
high on the wish-list of a wide range of 
employers. 



New modules/units 

A modular i.our'-o '-tiiKturo offVr'' a UM'fui 
franu'wi'rk tor buildini; om inmmonta' 
oducatioii inti' >tudont> loarnm^ proi;ramnH-'. 

Optional modules/units 

Optii>iial im>duK‘s nun co\or 

i*n\ iri>nniontiil I’diKMtiiHi tluMiu's or 

k'UstiMiiisL’d io make ciMinectiiMis \v»th 
programme A ditficulty achiexan^ 

on\'ironmL‘ntal edueatii>n with i>ptii>nal 

modules that student^ ma\ opt not to take 
them! 

For the past three years, the transport option 
of the HND Business & Finance course at 
Northbrook College has included an 

environmental dimension. The aim of the 
module is to promote an understanding of 
the environmental impact of transport in 
relation to operation and planning a’ a 
personal, corporate, local and national level. 

In 1992 students carried out an analysis of 
the accessibility of the college by bus, train, 
cycle and on foot. Recommendations v\ere 
passed to the College Environmental 
Committee for further consideration and 
action. 

In 1993 students were required to devise a 
college activity in connection with National 
Green Transport Week. This took the form of 
a poster campaign and public transport 
information promotions, etc. 



In 1Q91, Northampton College developed an 
optional module entitled ’People and 
Environments’ to support the NNEB Diploma 
course. The aims of the module are: 

• to enable students to gain a greater 
understanding of the nature of environ- 
ments and to discuss the role of people 
within these environments 

• to enable students to formulate, practice 
and evaluate ideas for activities suitable 
for pre-school and infant children which: 

— stimulate and interest in, and 
understanding of environments 

- encourage the interest of children 

• to cover the relevant National Curriculum 
Attainment Targets for science and 
geography relating to Levels 1, 2 & 3 

The college is also developing a BTEC 
environmental geography module as an 
option on the BTEC National Diploma in 
Nursery Nursing. 

Compulsory moduleS/Cnits 

The compulM>r\' rni>d ule ennblo^ a planned 
approach the intri>duction i>f appn>priati' 
envin>n mental elements. The difficulties 
associated w ith intn>ducin^ compulsorv 
modules relates the space' it requires. It 
could mean the loss of another part of a 
programme. Where the content of the course is 
externa I Iv determined, it may not be pi>ssible to 
accommi>date an em in>nmental moduli’. 

At South Thames College, a compuTsory 
module entitled Organisation and Environment 
and an optional module on Countryside Studies 
on the BTEC National Leisure & Recreation 
programme has been built around the Wands- 
worth Borough Council’s LIFE-funded programme 
on the theme ‘the rehabilitation of urban lakes’. 

The college’s role relates to assessing public 
opinion about a range of measures to improve 
the environ-mental quality of the lake in 
Battersea Park and in recommending appro- 
priate ways of communicating initiatives 
taken to a range of interest groups. 

Information generated through the LIFE 
programme has and further developed, with 
the help of TVEI funding, in the form of a 
reader on wildlife and ecology, to support the 
development of geography curricula. 
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Integrated assignments/projects 

l .n\ ironmcnl-ri'liUi'd iissh^nnH'nts or 

projects arc a popular and flexible method ot 
integrating em iroi'unental elements across a 
whole ran^e of programme's. Thev have the 
potential tev. 

• enable students to brini; their own 
a^ncerns [o the en\ ironmental education 
agenda, since mam projects olteT 
students fle\ibilit\ of topic choice 

• increase the em ironmental aw areness of 
staff and thus e'ncom\p^e \'v\ ision e'f 
courses 

• permit a topic to be pursued in a holistic 
manner 

• create a demand for appropriate libraiA 

rescuirces 

• I'nable the i;reenin^ of institutional 
practice throu,e,h specific pieces lU 
research, marketing exercises and 
practical tasks 

• enable the development of life skills and 
environmental citizenship skills wliich 
are rt'garded as part ot qualit\ learnme;, 
through Wi^rkingon live' issues 

• offer an opportunit\ for students to 
work in partnership, for example with 
employers, non-governmental organ- 
isations, staff and students from other 
institutions, and through this to de\ eU^p 

t('am skills 

At Askhat Rryan College a third year HND 
sfjdent undertook a design project wnich 
made the case for the purification of waste 
water from the college dairy by means of a 
reed bed. The college is currently seeking 
funding from the European Union under the 
LIFE programme. 



Cannington and Reaseheath Colleges have 
‘'xpiored the use of the arts (sketching, and 
photography, creative artwork and poetry, 
documentary drama and role play) in the 
development of student attitudes toward the 
environment, in land-based industry courses. 
Integrated assignrrients, for example in 
Countryside Studies, Rural Tourism, Land 
Reclamation, and Public Relations have 
enabled the development and assessment of 
students' understanding and responsiveness 
to environmental issues. The deliberate use of 
the expressive arts and alternative methods 
of communication has greatly helped 
students to express concepts and ideas, and 
identify their communication strengths. 

Staff development was identified essential to 
ensure the necessary enthusiasm and 
confidence. This snould inciuae exploration 
of the concepts of developing attitudes ana 
values, the use of expressive arts, the writing 
of assignments and methods of skills 
assessment. Staff must be responsive and 
supportive to students and ensure that the 
necessary resources are available. 






Stourbridge College has a franchise arrange- 
ment with Wolverhampton University to run 
the first year of its four year Environmental 
Science degree programme. The course is 
also open to Access students. The assign- 
ment associated with semester two is 
summarised below to illustrate expectations 
of students by the end of the first year. 

Environmental Science, Semester 2, 
Assignment 2 

Prepare a written report documenting the 
human impact on an ecosystem of your own 
choice and suggest strategies of how such 
impact can be minimised. 

Choice of ecosystem may be influenced by 
the accessibility of a suitable site for the 
collection of primary data, and the availa- 
bility of relevant secondary data. 

(continues) 
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(continued) 

The report should be between i.ooo ana 
2.000 words in length and appropriately 
illustrated with maps, diagrams, photo- 
graphs, tables and graphs. It should include 
three distinct sections: 

i a detailed scientific description of the 
ecosystem 

ii documentation of the impact of human 
activity on the ecosystem 

lii management and conservation strategies 
to minimise the impact of human activity 
on the ecosystem 

Credit will be given for the collection, 
presentation analysis and interpretation of 
orimarv data collected in the field. This mav 
involve some laboratorv work. 

C, olK*;L;i‘s partiopatin^ m ein iionmeiv 

t'diKolion project dcxoloped 
>tiuiont^' on \ocational coui>es, uhicli con 
dolixer ^>ome or all of tiu* generic ot 
en\ iionnu'ntal learning outcome^^ which relate 
particularh to em ironmental protection and 
sustainabilitx' (^>00 I jivirofUficntdl cdiiCiition 
throughout IT. 2). The tollowmg eire examples 
which set students ima^inatixe. realistic and 
challenging tasks, relex mt to their xocational 
programme. While the programme area for 
which they are principally dexeloped is 
identified, some could be integrated in a wider 
range of student programme^.. Further 
t'xamples are gix'en in I oroirouffu'^it il ciiuciitio)i 
throughout fl' 2. 

Accrington and Rossendale College 

Rossington Stanley United is a traditional 
local football club which must decide 
whether it should accept a sponsorship deal 
with £200,000 from Savaheat, a local energy 
ronservation company. For a case study, Level 
^ Business & Finance 'Students are reauired 
‘0 advise the board of directors. The board 
uncertain whether it can meet the 
loquirernents laid down by Savaheat; the com 
pany also wishes to maximise press coverage 
which would require the club to become more 
aware of local environmental concerns and its 
own practices. Students prepare a repo^* 

\i ontinu^'S) 
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words) xvhirh outlines the environ- 
mental impact of current practices tin areas of 
•'ansport, catering, buildings and material 
waste management, energy, paper) and 
oropose good environmental practice with 
'easons supported by data. 

Accrington and Rossendale College 

m ’National Questions’, Business Studies 
students produce a tape recording of an 
-nvironrnental version of the radio pro- 
gramme ’National Questions’. Students role 
play prominent members of society (e.g. a 
university lecturer in Economic Policy, a 
Member of the European Parliament, a leader 
of the Transport and General Workers Union, 
an environmentalist). Working in groups 
students prepare questions and scripted 
answers on areas such as the UK Govern- 
ment’s attitude to environmental issues, 
‘unemployment or a nuclear power 
industry?’, deforestation in the Amazon, the 
global warming. Thorough oreoaration is 
emphasised for national reputations and 
credibility can be ruined by minor mistakes 
on air. Students individually submit detailed 
preparation notes and refer to economic 
theory and current issues. 

Capel Manor College 

‘Building of Fences’ is an assignment 
designed to help students of a Countryside 
Hardware and Paths module to understand 
the environmental impact of different types of 
fences. Using a map provided, students firstly 
assess the impact of existing fences on the 
landscape. They obtain from manufacturers 
details of fencing materials and assess 
whether materials are from renewable or non- 
renewable resources, what materials are from 
sources in short supply, the environmental 
impact of each manufacturing process, and 
whether materials used or unused can be 
recycled. 

Chosen sites are visited and the most 
appropriate tvpe of fence is assessed. 
Ecological conflicts ana legal implications are 
addressed. Fences are erected to 
specification and waste material is removed 
and the most environmentally suitable 
disposal method selected, 



Cupel Manor College 

■ .Vppos’ iS fiPS’^’noa t*) 

Conservntion siuoents :o iinderstrina the 
moact or weeas in cijittvated ana nnturni 
•’aDtlars. 

Students wotk in '.groups ana laenttfv m 'niet- 
ireas '.e.g. garden. pi)nd. .voodlanrJs) a!! 
nlants which they would classify as weeas. 
The role of earn weed Diays in the habitat is 
exDlaineo and how the weeds compete 101“ 
•esoLifces wan the UvSireu Ouiiit specimrni. 

reasons ^or weeci o^'esence at particular 
^ites IS discussea using nistoricai maps, i no 
ronnosition and value of weeds are 
nvestigated ana reasons tor their ronser- 
ition oased on ecotogicai. economic, aesthetic 
ana moral persoectives are suggested. 

'..homical .iiid ''onu nernicm methods 
available for inoir control ate identified, .is is 
’he relevant legislation. 

Dunstable College 

The assignment ’How Green is my college' 
confronts students (of the National Diploma 
in Design: Audio and Visual) with the 
opportunities and difficulties involved in 
being environmentally and socially 
responsible. 

'^'he college has an environmental mission 
statement which requires participation of all 
members of the institution, whether principal 
or student, and a green team is active. 

^ aims of the assignment are to evaluate 
’he environmental impact of the college’s 
institutional practice, identify economic and 
social benefits, and enhance the environ- 
mental responsibility of the individual. 

The theme is used to integrate graphic 
design, desk-top publishing, photography, 
and video sound-production in good 
communication of environmental issues. 
Students in groups of two or three consider 
which areas have been successfully or not yet 
considered by the college’s green team. Each 
group suggests how the college could 
improve its performance, and costs ideas. 
Students present their findings as a short 
video documentary and a small exhibition. 
A written diary records progress. 



'.Valsail College or Arts and Technology 

Muaii ot C.oilegi 
'mi bora: ones' '-auires sMidents nf scienr*- 
Lvvei 2 :o carry out an 'nvestigation ror the 
"nnage'^ent or coiloge on the legislation 
.vnich affects :re use of biological ana 
' nemicai mate n 3 is. vKiuding radioactive 
materials. Students roDort on relevant 
■egislation. a statement of good practice, and 
identify improvements which should be 
O’ought aoout to meet environmental 
■'•guiLitiOi's. ’'*e iiSSi^nment develops 
students understanding of both the need for 
^afe worKing practice, and the resource 
■mpiicaiions. 

In the assignment the ’Use of Ecological 
Techniaues' students are asked to assess the 
ecological value of a site, for which planning 
permission is sought bv a local builder. The 
ana fias Deen :ert unused since several 
'aciones /vere cemolishea, but it is the only 
open space in the area though overgrown. A 
ocal environmental group was campaigning 
for the preservation of the site as a nature 
reserve. 

Students work as a group, identifying 
individual tasks, pooling results and 
observations, and producing a report for the 
planning committee. Students’ arguments 
show sincerity and strength of conviction, the 
political and sociological dimensions coming 
to the fore, illustrating the potential for 
neighbouring self-help based on the need for 
management and care of habitats. 

The imagination of students was fired in 
contrasting the ‘before and after trv^atment* of 
the chosen site under the Urban Derelict Land 
ppciamation scheme. 



Extra curricular activity 

l-Atra curricular acti\it\ i> particularU 
important in relation to the beha\ ioural and 
attitudinal aspects of tho ein ironnu ntal 
learnii^i; a,i;t‘nda, 










Student participation in sustainable 
management practice 

Students L\in k‘cim to \\iluo tho oin ironnuMU h\ 
pcUticipiUinj; in sustiiiimhlo nun.i);L'mont 
pfiirticos in thoir In tlu' ^iinu' WiU. 

>tudonts m.u not tlu‘ oinironnu'nt in 

colk\i;o w Inch diK's not ii^o its ivsomvos w isoK 
This cnn result in on\ iri>nment.illy inst*n‘-iti\ » 
beha\ ii>ur nnd the ne|i;tition ot en\ ironmein.)! 
e ht-Mtion throii'.:i> c< >m-sr i. urr leu* ^ 

-•uUHltS ’'.0 .ViiM:':/ 

tv \-HwuM ‘:;fj *l;ei[ 

ionterns .ibout ‘be er r.im torost 
,udv;.)ocis 

■\ucJwooct tree's, 'o acioir'-'" ■'*‘‘^se (oncenis. 
^■ijrdwoo(i ! ec leiiMtiun ; as e^-iab 

’ • h (' d * 0 ‘ ‘ n r 0 M ’ i '•V- ‘ * ' s'l*' n ^ - t ‘ ) a x n I o r 
* 0 u r t. ' ' ' ) ! s i e/i .11 1 1 1 n ' a * ; n 1 v; < ) u s ^ ' C 

aan/u’e tf'-oii i - riivt-! .. ':i ’-t .o.onn;/, a'"'! 

’■ imitiire maKm!^ 

Stuoonib iiie (r:are,eu ;n '."a- '.lisks la 
'ucatini^ trees tolled on ‘■Mh-tv j’rnuncls, ^vile 
damaged trees, thinning ane arranging 
their purchase, transport and conversion. A 
kiln on campus, ovhich s a rocoi^structed 
freight container, is usea to season the timber 
and a mobile bandsaw distributor provides 
cheap a conversion facilit Environmental 
and economic comparisons are drawn 
between this reclamation seneme, local 
commercially produced hardwoods and rain 
forest hardwoods. The scheme saves the 
college several thousand pounds a year on 
timber purchase, while encouraging creativity 
.‘.nd environmental resDO'T^-oiiitv students. 

It is not formally assessed. 

scheme partners li'-cUAiv Nmfoi; county 
Council, Norwicfi City Council and local land- 
owners. 

Plymouth College has neveiooed a college 
based nature reserve on tne site of a disused 
lailway cutting, tt rovers a.oout a third ot a'’ 

■ irre iind includes a v.ir j nr features: a 
pond, a marsh meadow and a nature trail. Its 
fievelopment has been -i coiian native effort 
between college staff ana special needs 
students, local communitv volunteers and 
sponsors (British Gas, Devon Community 
chest. Groundwork Irust, British Trust for 
Conservation Volunteeisi. it is now a well- 
known and welNoved r^enmunity learning 
•►'Source, often visited by lo< a( sr hool children 



Exchanges 

Lancaster and Morecambe College st.iff inii 
■ 'iLiaents oarticiDitiea ii’ a liuropetin Union 
-.aided project developec: b-/ Lancashire 
County Council in partnership v;ith the Union 
a lr)ral Authoritit^s of Chaikidild, Poligiros. 
Coeece and the Environmentat Protection 
^►►rvices. Bonn. Germany. Thp theme of the 
E'jroform pioiect was •Environmentally 
^■-lendlv Tourism and New 'ourism Products’. 

' a ring 1992-3. : o C8«G Leisure students and 
'wo members >0 staff participated in an 
exchange seneme wnich provided inem with 
,’*1 onpnrtiinitv to oxchango i^^jeas on rural 
md coastal tourism ,\Mth GieeK and German 
I ountorpai IS. "0 support t^^e exchangf*. 
Students took an additional coarse relating to 
:''e I'nvimnivontai impact ot tourism; this 
‘..tS not a-:sessr-d as part of t‘'(‘:r c8cG course. 
Die coursi- '.vas paseci on a senes of five case 
'audios Oil: 

• footpath nosion 
planning 

• farm diversification 

• tourist honevpots 

• coastal pollution 

Benefits of participating m the project 
included enhanced environmental awareness 
of both staff and students, curriculum 
development and travel t'xperience (it was 
the first trip abroad for most of the students). 



In 1991, Harlow College reformed its pastoral 
'programme .’/nich became ‘h-e Personal 
Enhancement Programme iPEP). In this new 
programme a progressive approach to the 
communication of environmental issues was 
developed. 

The aims of the PEP -ar^' to: 

• inform students id ttie importance of a 
healthy environment (in the coile'ge, locally, 
nationaily and internationally) and ot 
preserving the environment tor present and 
future generations 

• encourage a responsible (rttitude 

(continues) 
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(continued) 

•provide information and opportunities for 
the students to carry out a variety of tasks; 
for example: 

— recycling paper and cans 

— buying environmentally friendly products 

— saving energy 

Students are provided with the opportunity to 
explore environmental issues, during one of 
the three theme weeks in the PEP. Students 
are encouraged to form their own action 
groups; the motivation, organisation and 
commitment of the group varies from year to 
year. 

During the theme weeks many agencies and 
companies are invited into college to display 
relevant material and provide information or 
run sessions. 

Examples of theme weeks: 

•Fresher’s Fair 

— local environmental pressure group to 
inform on green Issues 

— The Body Shop to inform on 
environmental products 

— Traid Craft to promote crafts made in 
developing countries 

•Working World 

“ large photographs to stress the impor- 
tance of working in a pleasant environment 

•World Money Game 

~ large group activity which provides 
awareness of saving the world’s natural 
resources 

•Health Fair 

— a graffiti wall is provided so that students 
may write their thoughts and feelings 
about smoking 

Funding is provided from the PEP budget. 
Most of it is spent on reprographics work. The 
PEP is evaluated at the end of the academic 
year through a student questionnaire. 

The advantage of this type of programme is 
that it can reach a large number of students 
{1.400 per year) of mixed abilities. It also 
encourages students to find out what they 
want to know for themse ;es. 
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Working with the community 



Dunstable Mlege stages an annual two-day 
environmental and health event. Each event i 
has attracted some 1,000 visitors to examine.- 

! 

• student environmental work j 

• stands from local and national environ- 
mental organisations 

• stands from industrial, commercial and 

local authority environmental and health ' 

organisations ! 

• environmental projects from local schools ' 

Considerable local radio and press coverage 
has focused attention on the opportunities to 
expand environmental education, and for the 
college to be seen as part of the community 
rather than its servant. 



Open learning resources 

1 hu‘ (.'t till’ ri'iil ''tumbling blocks to curriciiluin 
i^rivnini; Ln.k ot '^tuft oxporti'^'.’ und confidonu’ 
in roLitioii to doliioi'iiii; tho L’ii\ironmontul 
lo.irniiii; u^oiidii. Hi^h-qiulity open ledi'niny 
resources cun help to o\ ercome this lilockuee 



Darlington College of Technology, ' 
Derwentside College and Mew College I 
Durham are working collaborc,tively on a ! 
PICKUP-funded project Environmental ' 
Management Developments in Relation to ! 
BS7750. The project was awarded £32,000. ■ 

A self-study pack, called Action for the 
Environment which can be used by small and 
medium-sized enterprises, schools and 
colleges, has been developed. It contains 
three elements: 

•self-study programme - BS5750 the links 
explained 

•BS7750 sample manual 
•awareness video 

(continues) 
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I •jntinLvc* 

Ml ■; ''‘'fTipi ' •• 

M.iff on .: British Standards riionrovPU tra r 
vOLirsp n Hfivironmontai .u.Uitina. to j'p 
, ru: ransa.tah( v tZ' -v 

Stanonrjs rpcuirpmpnts. 

The irMo*".! ion is *o oron'io^o “'O oacK 
5 c,^a r I (1 s . / c p (*p i fi ^ _ c 0 n s I i 1 1 a n f V a i'* o t r a !' ■ ■ ' n 

jros’rar^nies, nartiaiiv tandeo througi' 'lC 
‘.mail b.. series dt-veionront tunas. 

Do-s.hiiitv or oroCLiC.r'a tre or. 

ROM : so 001057 conS'Uerea. 

r.vo vrO's rMo, Lancaster and Morecamoe 
College undertook ci curriculum maopins’ 
pKercise identify learner support materials 
most 'eeoec ‘o "-lid port *\xtstm:^ 

uro^hv'mps. *o romnensaie nn rouur'^o 
reach in >7 hours r."o to encourage ^reatc' us^.^ 
■jf the C:il0p,e’s -'rwiv v.-TurDishea ;eainii’a 

pcOLiTv '.’/rMf’h ovt^r S'.'^ t. 

The college established a writing team to 
produce materials relating to the resource 
gaps identified through *he mapping 
exercise. A house style was agreed and the 
staff involved attended a number of writers' 
workshops before they began writing. 
A common format was agreed. Over one 
hundred units have been commissioned 
during the first year of the project and 
additional units are planned for year two. 

(continues) 
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• ‘.^fpennouse eoc'C*. 

• O''*'’ ipnr*' 

• ^^o^ests 

• tnvirurnment. litter rra me ye. u rig uues 
',peciai novas auaio tape) 

•tnergv - .‘.har is it" 

• P'^oduCimt electricity 
•^nssii fuer 

• Nuclear en* 'gy 

• ^enev.-aote v^mrgv 
•<..onservation 

• tcosystems 

• Population 

• Waste disposal kS.2 

• Environmental r'mnagement and industry 

"^hc uevehKmMMiT these units was funoed 
'"roorr I'VE! and t^'o colleges own develop- 
nient tunas. 

•• simihv •.em to Darlington c-ji!ege anc: 

partners project is the North Trafford 
College's PICKUP'funded initiative to develop 
an open learning resource in environmental 
management. The design and development of 
the resource, in collaboration with industry, 
began in 1994 and is near completion. 

Nor^h Trafford College’s resource is more 
broadly based, its aim being to give learners 
an understanding of environmental manage- 
ment in general (i.e. the resource does not 
solely relate to BS7750). 

(continues) 
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(continued) 

Content of the reader includes: 

• Principles of environmental management 
•Commitment 

•Preparatory review 

•Policy 

•Personnel 

• Compiling registers 

• Identifying priorities 

• Setting targets 
•Action planning 
•Procedure writing 

• Producing manuals 
•Control and monitoring 

• Keeping records 
•Auditing 

• Reviews 
•British Standards 

• Information sources 

Case studies are a feature of the reader. There 
is also a work book which provides an 
environmental management framework 
within which individuals fill in their own 
detail. 

The resource (cost £6o) is now available to 
help companies implement environmental 
management systems which comply with 
BS7750. North Trafford College also offers 
I tutor support. The resource also has 
relevance for taught courses, e.g. business 
courses. 



At Plymouth College of Further Education in 
the summer of 1993, a proposal to senior 
management to develop an IT-based flexible 
environmental learning resource was 
successful and a budget of £2,000 was 
allocated to the project. The resource, which 
is now being piloted on A-level biology and 
environmental courses, covers basic 
ecological principles, environmental impact 
assessment and includes local ecological 
data. As such, it is also relevant to other 
course curricula e.g. Science, Construction. It 
comprises a database of interactive media 
packages relating to human impact on the 
environment; and software which enables 
students to use remote sensing techniques to 
access and analyse ‘live’ environmental data, 
and to collect and analyse their own ‘live’ 
data. The hope is to involve local schools in 
developing a database of local environmental 
information. 

Such IT-based environmental learning 
resources have the advantage of simul- 
taneously facilitating the development of IT 
and environmental competence. 



Some other initiatives taken bv colleges, and 
guidance to colleges were reptn'ted in 
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4. A Learning Agenda for 
Environmentally 
Responsible Citizenship 

One outcome of the national research exercise in 
Promoting Sustainable Practice Through Higher 
Education Curricula project, was the 
identification of a number of general learning 
outcomes relev'ant to all HE students. These 
were converted into the Common Learning 
Agenda for Environmentally Responsible 
Citizenship designed to enable students to 
develop the wisdom, ability and commitment to 
manage their personal and work-related 
environmental responsibilities. These general 
learning outcomes are equally relevant to FT,. 

Before course managers and teachers can 
facilitate the delivery of the Learning Agenda 
for Environmentally Responsible Citizenship to 
students, they must first become capable and 
responsible environmental citizens themselves. 
The Common Learning Agenda is therefore a 
basis for both staff and student development. 

The content associated with the agenda's six 
key learning outcomes is indicative rather than 
prescriptive (see next page). 

The relevance of the Learning 
Agenda to other interest groups 

Much of the Learning Agenda for Environ- 
mentallv Responsible Citizenship is about 
understanding how' things connect, how 
governments and organisations w^Trk and how 
to participate actively and creatively in a global 
society. All this is very much in keeping with the 
Council for World Citizenship's description of 
education for citizenship. 

The Learning Agenda for Environmentally 
Responsible Citizenship also fits well with the 
increasingly familiar 'wish list of graduate 
qualities identified by employer;;. l*mployers 
want, but sometimes seem unable t<^ get, 
emploveis who are good team wfukers, able to 
participate in organisational politics, who 
empathise' with people's motivations, art' able 
to deal with a \ariety of (oUeagues, can 
construct and deliver concise' argument and 



who can manage their work-related environ- 
mental responsibilities {Efuploycr Satisfajtii))! 
Report, Birmingham University, 1994; /omfrou- 
}}ic}ital Responsibility, Department for Education, 
1993) 

In addition, the Government is encouraging 
active citizenship as a means of implementing 
the spirit of a w^hole range of public policies, 
including environmental policies (This Commo}i 
Inheritiwce, 1992), 

Key features of the Agenda 

Linking physical and social scientific 
approaches 

The Agenda includes both physical and social 
scientific approaches, which are frequently 
dealt with separately. All students should 
develop a basic level of physical and social 
scientific literacy which will enable them to 
understand the nature and status of scientific 
evidence and analyse its social implications. 

Linking personal and professional 
responsibility 

The Learning Agenda emphasises the 
importance of developing an appreciation of 
personal environmental impact and 
contribution to environmental solutions. These 
elements of the Agenda acknowledge the link 
betw'een pei.>onal and professional 
environmental responsibility. This recognises 
that people are individuals before they are 
caterers, engineers or managers, nurses and that 
responsible people make responsible 
professionals. 

The Toyne Committee recognised the unreal 
distinctions which would have to be made if 
learning for personal environmental 
responsibility and professional environmental 
responsibility were separated. 

'Whatever "environmental is taken to 

mean, it must mean che same for the consumer 
and the citizen as it means for the w’orker — at 
least if it means more than a set of situation- 
specific "dos" and "don'ts ' letirned by rote and 
uncomprehendingly observed' {I'nvironniental 
Respofisihility, DEE, 1993 ), 
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Common learning agenda for environmentally responsible citizenship 



Every learner on completion of their further or higher eaucation course should be able to: 

1 understand the principles of sustainability 

Sustainable principles relating to: biodiversity, environmental values and ethics, natural cycles, peo- 
ple as part of nature, quality of human life (as opposed to standard of living), the depletion of finite 
resources, the earth’s carrying capacity 

2 recognise the environmental impact of personal choices and decisions and potential contribution to 
environmental solutions 

Effects relating to choice and/or use of: cleaning materials, clothes, energy, rood, hobbies, holid''ys, 
household durables, transport, water 

3 recognise the environmental impact of their chosen educational or occupational area and its potential 
contribution to environmental solutions 

While this learning outcome is relevant to all students, the environmental impacts and contributions 
will vary according to a student’s programme. 

4 appreciate the relationships between human activity and global environmental problems 
Problems such as: acid rain, desertification, ozone depletion, global warming, toxic waste 

3 appreciate the contribution and limitation of current approaches to environmental solutions 

Approaches including: economic, educational, legislative, managerial, media-led, campaigns, scientif- 
ic, technological 

6 manage personal and work-related environmental responsibilities 

The successful achievement of this ‘catch-all* learning outcome depends on the development of: 
appropriate awareness and understanding (see general learning outcomes 1-5 above) 

• associated skills which enable students to: 

— conduct interdisciplinary analysis/appraisal which might include the use of techniques such as 
environmental impact assessment, life cycle analysis, environmental auditing 

— make critical judgements 

— manage change 

— manage information 

— participate in organisational politics 

— think creatively 

• a sense of environmental responsibility 
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5« Evaluating institutional 
and curriculunri practice 

It is important that institutional commitment is 
evaluated as well as specific curriculum 
activities. Responsibility for this will vary across 
the sector. Curriculum greening may usefully be 
monitored through normal course review 
processes. 

It is difficult to separate learning for 
sustainabilitv, which has been facilitated by a 
college, from that which has been acquired from 
other sources, e.g. friends, media, family. It is 
also difficult to demonstrate a direct 
relationship between learning for sustainability 
anc sustainable practice, partly because of the 
general difficulty of demonstrating the link 
between learning and action, but mainly 
because there is no agreement on what 
sustainable practice actually means at the level 
of the individual. The convention is to talk 
about practice which is more or less sustainable. 
As such, the idea of employing environmental 
performance indicators as a means of 
evaluating the effectiveness of learning for 
sustairtability is a non-starter. 

The suggestion is to focus evaluation efforts on 
process rather than performance. The following 
series of environmental responsibility 
indicators have been developed through the 
Council for Environmental Education's project 
'Promoting Sustainable Practice through Higher 
Education Curricula' and endorsed by Professor 
Peter Toyne, the chair of the Department for 
Education's Committee which producr*d 
Environmental Responsibilitih 

Environmental responsibility 
indicators: institutional and 
curriculum practice 

Tlie college should ha \ e: 

• a comprehensive environmental policy 
statement for bt)th institutional and 
curriculum practice 



• a strategy for implementing the 
institution's environmental policy 

• an environmental advisory group to 
guide the strategy implementation 

• an accreditation to BS7750 or similar 
mechanism for systematically managing 
the institution's environmental 
responsibilities 

• an annual environmental audit or 
environmental performance report 

Environmental responsibility 
indicators: curriculum practice 

The college should have: 

• a framework for cross-curricular, 
environmental education including: 

— learning outcomes relevant to all 
students 

— learning outcomes relating to 
specific educational areas 

NB these may include those identified 
by professional /examining bodies 

• a list of criteria used for internal 
assessment of cross-curricular, environ- 
mental education provision 

• an accreditation or assessment report of 
cross-curricular environmental educa- 
tion provision by external body, e.g. 
professional body or independent 
assessor 

• a list of current in-house expertise in 
relation to the en dronment 

• a staff development programme relating 
to the institution's environmental 
education framework, e.g. programme 
summary, number of staff involved, time 
commitment 

• institutional membership of or formal 
links with environmental professional 
bodies, agencies or organisations (local, 
national and international) 
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• ti student survey report relating to 
awareness of institution's environmental 
policy and satisfaction with 
environmental education provision 

• an employer satisfaction survey report 
relating to the environmental 
competence of named recruits to named 
companies/organisations, from named 
courses 



The Toyne Committee recommended a national 
appraisal of the progress which further and 
higher education has made in the development 
of environmental education against the 
background of the Committee's report, and that 
this appraisal should take place not later than 
the academic year 1995-6. A review of progress, 
commissioned by the Department of the 
Hnvironment, is due in April 1996. 
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6. The way forward 

The way forward requires action by college 
managers and teachers, curriculum and 
qualification bodies, and support agencies. 

College managers should recognise the key role 
the FE sector can play by influencing the 
practice and attitudes of all its students whether 
at work or in their private li\es, and so 
contributing to the achievement of global 
sustainability. 

Managers with cross-college curriculum 
responsibilities and course leaders should: 

• keep abreast of national developments 
and of requirements 

• ensure appropriate env ironmental 
learning outcomes with learning 
experiences and assessment are in plact‘ 
for all students 

• continually monitor the situation in their 
college by, for example, using the 
indicators in Chapter 5 

In developing their curriculum prov ision, 
colleges may wish to: 



• consider the extent to which their 
existing curricula and qualifications 
enable students to achieve the general 
learning outcomes, proposed hv the 
Council for I'nvironmental Education 
(Chapter 4); 

• consider the applicability of the model 
outlined briefly in Chapter 1 (page 14) 
and more fully in Efivirounicfitnl 
CiiuciUiou throughout El: 2. A model iwd 
unit of etiviroumeiitiil leiirniu^ outcomes for 
EE 

• drav\’ upon the env ironmental outcomes 
and illustrative assignments developed 
by the Business and Technologv 
Ixiucation Council (see Chapter 1) 

Ihe challenge is to mov e from env ironmental 
education as an addition to the main curriculum 
of some students through the incorporation of 
env ironmental education to environmental 
education as a key purpose for all students. 

Mov ement toward the vision -directed approach 
requires the development of staff, the 
development and provision of learning 
activities and resources, and networking of 
colleges to learn from each other and 
disseminate good practice. 
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